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\ My Lord, | 

HERE is a certain fitnation of diftreſs, in 
Ar of this country, thro' ne- 
gligence and inattention, or by a perverſeneſs of 


which a m 


| dipaſition, may involve himſelf ; when his judg- 


mem will no longer be permitted to dire& or 


Conduct his will. This caſe ariſes, whenever a 
miniſter is weak enough to liſten to any terms of 
accommodation with men whoſe principles are, 


not only repugnant to, but incampatble with 
the very exiſtence of his on. The means, my 
I-, which are moſt commonly productive of 
this fatal calamity, too frequently commence by 


attempts to ſeduce him from his natural and firm- 
eſt friends, by large offers of ſupporting his mw 


3 favourite 


i 
| 


1 
favourite meaſures, tho? in oppoſition to their 
own. Unable to reſiſt the flattering bait, he 
yeilds to their perſuaſive allurements; and, for 
ſome time perhaps his credulity i is impoſed upon, 
and his vanity prompts him to believe the ſince- 
rity of their profeſſions. At length, however, 
they let drop the maſk, when lo! to his utter 


confuſion he finds himſelf the dupe and ſlave of 


others; and, to complete his miſery, he diſcovers 
likewiſe that his caſe is without remedy, 


Without arrogating to myſelf too great a ſhare 
of ſagacity or penetration, I think, my — d, 
I might venture to draw a ſmall parallel be- 
tween pour G—ce's ſituation in the now reigning 
a —n, and the caſe already deſcribed. I 
ſhall, however, for the preſent, decline ſo un- 
pleaſant a taſk.— It ſuffices for my purpoſe at 
this time to remind your G ce, that ſeveral 
meaſures, which have of late been adopted, and 
carried into execution, are totally inconſiſtent 
with thoſe principles which diſtinguiſhed the moſt 
honourable æra of your life. Among the reſt, 
I muſt crave your indulgence, my L—d, whilſt 
I tender to _ coſideration ſome ſerious re- 5 
flections 


1 
flections upon two queſtions, lately the objects 


of p —y contemplation, which I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, are more important in their na- 
_ tures, and more alarming in their conſequences, 
than any two queſtions that have been agitated 
in this country for ſome centuries paſt.—I mean, 
my L—d, thoſe novel doctrines lately eſtabliſh- 
ed, the « one in defence of that ſtrange paſſion in | 
ad n for calling forth the military for the 
| moſt cling cauſes, in aid of the civil power; 
and the other, in ſupport of privileges in the 
h—— of C, in direct oppoſition to the, 
hitherta conceived, fundamental rights of the 


— 


To begin with the firſt :—You could not with 
any ſhew of juſtice, my L—4, and therefore you 
ventured not to defend ſuch a meaſure upon 
thoſe principles which conſtitute the character of 
a whig, and of which you formerly profeſſed 
yourſelf a zealous ſupporter. Your ſagacity ſoon 
diſcovered the! impropriety of having recourſe to 
ſuch weapons of defence as were likely to proye 
moſt fatal to your G—ce's own character. They 
were, I confeſs, my L—d, very judiciouſly laid 

alide ; 
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aſide ; and, in lieu thereof, your-c—t.dependants 


were inſtructed to hold forth, and expatriate in 
all companies upon the abſolute neceſſity of the 
meaſure, in order to control that licentiouſneſs 


among the common people, which was grown 


too predominant to be in any other manner re. 


ſtrained. 


Had this doctrine * confined, my 14. : 
to the precincts only of the ct, I ſhould have 
thought it unworthy the engagement, even of 


my idleſt hour, to have attempted its refutation. 


But when J regard the induſtry of your G ce's 
emiſſaries, in daily propagating this infectious 
poiſon abroad; when I obſerve the ſubtilty with 
which this epidemical evil makes its way into the 
minds of the moſt moderate and well-meaning 
characters, I cannot withſtand that natural impulſe 


within me, which urges to reſiſt an evil of fo per- 
nicious an aſpect, and of fo alarming a tendency. 


It is a maxim eſtabliſhed of old, by the wiſ- 


dom of our anceſtors, and ever ſince generally ad- 
mitted, without reluctancc, by their ſucceſſors, in 
all ages, That it is far preferable to endure certain 
diſorders in the conſtitution than to attempt their 


removal 


4 
removal by expedients more likely to deſtroy than 
to reform. This maxim alone, my L—d, ought of 


itſef to have checked every inclination what- 


ever in your G ce, towards affording the leaſt 


countenance to fo pernicious a meaſure. Woeful 


experience, howeyer, has given teſtimony to the 


contrary; we have ſeen every ſpecies of ſophiſti- 
cal refinement introduced in ſupport of this ſame 


| meaſure, and to perplex the true merits of the 


caſe. Everyi ingenious argument has been broach- 
ed to confound the diſtinction between the civil 


| and military powers, but which, to my poor 


comprehenſion, and indeed I believe no leſs to 


your G—ce's, are as deſtitute of reaſon, as they | 
| Are 7 RH — miſchief. 


* 15 pretended my L—d, that as military force 
is never called forth but by order of the civil 
power, and that when called forth never acts, 

but under the immediate direction and command 
of the civil magiſtrate, it becomes, under ſuch 
circumſtances, blended with the civil authority, 
and is thereby deprived of its military function. 
The futility of this ſpecies of logick need not, 
I am perſuaded, h explained to your G=ce's 
Fand; for you cannot, my Lord, be ſo 

ignorant, 
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Ignorant, as not to comprehend, that there is a 
moſt material diſtinction, between that aid which 


is afforded the magiſtrate by a poſſe of the coun- 
try, and that which is granted by a body of 
regular troops. It cannot be unknown to your 
G ce, although no martinet, that ſince the eſta- 


bliſhment of the mutiny bill, ſoldiers are ever 


obliged to obey the orders of their commanding 
officers, without daring even to examine their 
ends or tendency, or they become amenable 


to a court martial, where they are ſure to be 
puniſhed for every diſobedience of orders. Sen- 


ſible of this neceſſity, they muſt, and ever will 
implicitly obey the injunctions of their com- 
mander, be they legal or not, or be liable to 
puniſhment from the military power, although 
their conduct in a civil capacity ſhould be found 
warranted by the known law of the land, 


With the people, your G—ce cannat but 
know, that the caſe is far otherwiſe. They are 
not compellable by any orders of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, which are contrary to law, or wherein - 
he has groſsly exceeded his authority. On the 
contrary, they well know, that their reſiſtance 
* we Þ 
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that of the people, or ĩs it not, my Ld? 


limits of his authority ? 


[2.1 
is lawful againſt all unlawful acts of his power. 
They therefore can, and take my word for it, 


my L—d, they ever will reſiſt any unjuſtifiable 


tyranny of the civil power. If, for ſuch reſiſtance, 
they ſhould be brought to a trial, they know 


well the grounds upon which they ſtand ; they 
have the comfort of reflecting, that they cannot 
be puniſhed for 2 their aid to "Read op- 


preſſion. 


ib the caſe of the ſoldiery, dias diſtinct from 


1 appeal for once to your G—ce's own juſtice. | 
Is not the ſoldier, ſurrounded by ſuch em- 
barraſſments, more likely to lend his aſſiſtance 
towards the ſupport of tyranny in the magiſtrate, 


| than the people? and is not this right of refuſal 


in the people to obey any illegal commands of 


the civil power, a grand conſtitutional check 


upon the magiſtrate, to confine. him within the 


Theſe are queſtions 
not wholly unworthy your G—ce's notice. 


So ſenſible were our anceſtors, my L—d, of 
this diſtinction, that I am warranted to aſſert, 


their 


LN s 1 | 
their permiſſion to the magiſtrate, of calling 
upon the aid of the military, was granted, evi- 
dently, with the utmoſt reluctance, and then only 
in caſes of the moſt extreme neceſſity. That 
neceſſity they had experienced; they had ſeen 
mobs, well armed, and too formidable to he 
encountered by the civil power. Deſperate 
diſeaſes require deſperate remedies. They were 
obliged to ſubmit to the neceſſity of military 
aſſiſtance in all ſuch caſes ——They never how- 
ever meant, that armed troops ſhould be called 
forth, upon every idle emergency, and againſt a 
| heedleſs and defenceleſs rabble. 


I am no friend to mobs, my L—d; on the 
contrary, I have already publickly avowed my 
deteſtation of ſuch meaſures, as have of late been 
_ practiſed by ſome artful incendiaries, to infuſe a 
ſpirit of licentiouſneſs into the common people. 
Fomenters of ſuch diflolute principles, whatever 
approbation they may receive from their adhe- 
rents, or applauſes from the giddy multitude, 
muſt ever be held in contempt by all ſober and 
good men. I hope I have not, as yet, forfeited 
all title to the one, or the other character. J love, 
however, 


[$3 
however, the laws of my country; and entertain 
a great veneration for the conſtitution: thereof. 
TI catinet, therefore, ſubmit to a ſilence; which, 


in my own. opinion, would bear the ignominious 
conſtruction. of niy tacit aquieſcence with mea- 
ſures which are by no means warranted by that 
conſtitution. - This: conſideration, actuated, as 
it is, by fome zeal for the public welfare, will, 
I hope; - plead ſome apology with your G ce 
for this treſpaſs upon your time and patience, 
1 have neither private reſentment nor party 

views to gratify by this addreſs: my motives 
are truly diſintereſted ; and if from theſe reflec- 
tions your S ce ſhould derive the leaſt benefit 
whereby you may divert the dangers which 

threaten no leſs your own future happineſs, than 
the ſafety of the conſtitution, my labour will be 
amply rewarded. — 1 fay your own future 

happineſs, my L—d, for it is deeply concerned. 


The time may perhaps arrive, when it will be 

incumbent upon your G—ce to explain, Why 

the civil power, which in former times has been 

found ſufficient of itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of 
x 7 the 


d 107], 
the gentlemen of the army, to quell ſuch gene- 
ral tumults as ariſe amongſt the vulgar, is now 
fallen ſo low, as to have loſt even the ſhadow of 


authority. There 1s unqueſtionably a grand 
fault ſomewhere.— Armed as the civil power is, 


with the ſevereſt laws againſt riots, where the 


penalty of being concerned in any tumultuous 
meetings is death, without benefit of clergy, 
their Sbſtinate continuance muſt be. aſcribed to 
other cauſes, than a defect in the conſtitution, 
Thoſe cauſes remain to be explained, 


It is a moſt fatal error in politicks, my Lg, 


to ſuppoſe, that a free people can ever be brought 
tamely to ſubmit to any violent abuſes of power, 


from magiſtrates of their own. creation, or that 


thoſe, who gave birth to power, will ever be- 
content with a total excluſion from it. Such 
oroſs oppreſſions muſt ever be productive af 
general diſcontent: and general diſcontent will, 
as invariably, beget tumults among the common 
people. Such will be the event, my L—d, fo 
long as men ſhall continue to poſſeſs the feelings 
of men—when magiſtrates preſume to ſtretch 
their power into violence, and injury, the people 

: will 
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will undoubtedly feek their redreſs: it is the 
natural progreſs of liberty my L—d, and the 
Inevitable. conſequence of all popular govern- 
ments. , 


In ſuch caſes, the cauſe of their diſcontent 
muſt be removed, ere the effects will ceaſe; the 


rigour muſt be abated, or the people will con- 
tinue to be tumultuous; you may ſhoot them 
by dozens, if you pleaſe my L—d, but unleſt 


che injury is alleviated they will never be content. 


It is an obſervation ſanRified by experience, 
that tumults, among the people, are, in gene- 
ral, rather a fign of want of wiſdom and 
juſtice in gt, than of power. For once, 
however, I will admit the error of this doctrine: 
I will ſuppoſe that the people are 1nvariably in 


the wrong: even then, my L—d, humanity will 


exact from your G ce a reaſon, why proper 


| pains are not firſt taken to correct, by fair 


means, their miſtakes, ere recourſe be had to 
ſuch violent methods as carry death and deſtruc- 


tion along wth them. 


| Upon 
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Upon the moſt diſpaſſionate review of thoſe 
tumults which have of late prevailed in ahd near 


our metropolis, my L-, their cauſes con- 
ſidered together, with the meaſures which were 
takert to ſuppreſs them, I cannot, I own, diſ- 


cover that any ſuch lenitives were ever firſt ap- 


plied. To begin with that unhappy one of 
the 1oth of May, in St. George's fields. What 


was the cauſe my L—d? An idle curioſity 


in the people to ſee an unhappy delinquent; who, 
they had been taught o believe, was ſuffering 


' perſecution in defence cf their juſt rights and 


liberties. Although they were wrong, my L—d, 

they deſerved at leaſt our commiſeration, and 
not ſo ſevere a puniſhment. I-admit, that they 
ought not to have aſſembled together in ſo tu- 


multuous a manner; I allow that it was an in- 


diſpenſable duty incumbent upon the magiſtrate 


to diſperſe them. I cannot, however, be per- 
ſuaded, my L—d, that this ſalutary end was un- 


attainable, but by powder and ball. Reſolution, 
and judgment in the magiſtrate, J am rather of 


opinion, wouid have effected this neceſlary pur- 
poſe. But he wes puſillanimous, my L—d: 
unfit for the office, he was found unequal to 

| the 


E 
the undertaking. Diſconcerted by a few ſtones 
thrown by the rabble, his courage forſook him, 
and with his courage departed that coolneſs 
and diſcretion, which would have proved. of 
moſt eſſential ſervice at that critical juncture. 


1 mean no reflection whatever upon the 
moral character of that magiſtrate; I am very 
far, my L—d, from ſuſpe ting that he came 
thither with any bloody deſigns.—I have no 
other intention, by the introduction of that 
character to notice, than to evince to your 
| G—ce, that this mob was by no means formi- 
dable to g——t, and might have been diſper- 
ſed without the explofion of one ſingle piece of 
muſquetry. It is with the utmoſt reluctance, 
I moſt ſincerely aſſure your G—ce,.. that I re- 
vive this ſubje& which deſerves indeed to be 
buried in an eternal oblivion. Would to God, 
my L—d, that.the cataſtrophe of that day had 
convinced our rulers of the raſhneſs of the pro- 
ceeding! I ſhould then have had no occaſion 
of wennde you, my L—d, with my remarks 
upon * unfortunate ſubject. 
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As to the tumults which happened amongſt 
the coal-heavers, and the weavers in Spital- . 
fields, they proceeded entirely from accidental 
differences between maſters and men; g-—t, 
therefore, had as little to apprehend from them. 
They were worthy, notwithſtanding, of exami- 
nation: if the journeymen were oppreſſed, as 
they complain'd, they were entitled to relief. It 
was the duty of gt to ſee them relieved; 
that. remedy obtained, their complaints and 

tumultuous aſſemblies, my L—d, would have 
been more effectually removed, than * 
whole army of Great Britain. | 


| * 3 I muſt beg VETS: ſcriquſly, to aſk 
your G ce, if in a time of public tranquillity 
in the nation, ſuch idle rioty were by any 
means worthy of ſo ſevere a chaſtiſement, or if 
they were by any means adequate to that extreme 
neceſſity, which our anceſtors thought the ſole 
excuſe for the introduction of the military 
—_ in aid of the civil. E 75 


Tou ke 3 8 aſk me, when is 
that neceſſity to be allowed? When mobs threa- 


K ts 7 

ten the ſubverſion. of the conſtitution, fuck 
have exiſted, my Ld, and ſuch may per- 
h haps ſome time or other be fatally experienced 
again. I will offer one example to your G—<e's 


conſideration: the tumult, under Watt Tyler, 
in the minority of Richard the ſecond, was com- 


poſed of the loweſt rank of people; within a 


very ſhort time it was increaſed to one hundred 
thouſand men: thus formidable, they feized, 
and ranſack'd the city, compelled the Tower to 


ſurrender, with a garriſon of twelve thouſand 


men, burnt houſes, put to death many noble- 
men and gentlemen; and, finally, would have 
ſubverted the conſtitution but for the marvellous 
h nnn, of e 


Such are Pt mak my Lt from which 
g— has cauſe to apprehend danger, and 
againſt which the neceſſity of a military aid will 
be ever admitted. But that armed t—ps are 
to be, at all times, under the direction of the 
civil m— te, and that their aſſiſtance is to be 


granted whenever required, at his mere will 


and 1. Is a 2 I dare aver, con- 


ſitent 


ous in their natures, upon whom your G 
can depend for the execution of your orders: 
iſſue out your * that for the future the 


16 J 


Gitent x neither with. the letter, nor * of the. 
conſtitution. WE ro . 


: And I will Gather add, that ſhould the civil. : 


power loſe Its weight 5 ſhould the neceſſity be- 


come apparent of calling in, upon every occa- 


ſion, the aid of military force for preſerving the 


public tranquillity, our conſtitution 1s: ſubverted. | 
You need only then, my L—d, adopt the fol- | 


lowing plan; and your G—— may be fixed for 


life. Eſtabliſh barracks in every city or town- 
corporate of. the kingdom fill them with ſol- 


diers; appoint magiſtrates (for they are, in ge- 
neral, of the m— 


's nomination) obſequi- 


meaſures of g. t are not to be queſtioned ; 


on the contrary, that they are to be ſupported 


by the civil authority, right, or wrong; if the 
people complain, puniſh them; if they reſiſt, 
the military is at hand ready to obey the orders 
of that civil power, whoſe only meaſure of right 
will be the will and pleaſure of your G: 
and if hereafter a general ſenſe of wrongs 

EE | Thould © 


t 1 ] | 
ould roule at any time the whole nation to any 


meant of redreſs, the advantages of a numerous 
and well diſciplined * are 190 5 obvious to be 
here . 1 


5 well dd crave un Gb attention to the 
_ dther no leſs important object of public ſpecu- 
lation : it would, but for form- fake, be un- 


neoeſſary to add, that I allude, my I -d, to 
ſome late determinations * the — 
8 election. 5 - 1 


Harrafled as this fubject has already been, 
that it is, impoſſible, I believe, to add one fingle 
argument more in illuſtration of the true merits 
of the queſtion, I ſhall only trouble your G 
wich a few general reflect ions upon the evil ten- 
dehey, and fatal conſequences, which ** 
cave the ruin of the Coon, 


How Far this devermination will be found to 
fect that independency in the ſeparate branches 
_ of the legiſlature, which our anceſtors were io 
#ealous to maintain, is now a queſtion more. be- 
* character of your G— to confider, 

| | than 
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return of an expelled m 
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than mere compliments of reſpect to the dignity 


of the H of EC {1 entertain no leſs reve- 
rence than your G— for that moſt auguſt aſſem- 


bly; and ſhould feel no leſs than your G— for 


their dignity, whenever inſulted by the obſtinate 


r upon them, whoſe 
conduct or character rendered him unworthy a 


ſeat in their houſe. It is an evil, I own, for which 


I wiſh ſome remedy could be diſcovered, that 
might be ſately adminiſtered. If not, my —, 
it ſhould certainly be ſubmitted to, in preference 


to the many fatal conſequences, which this power 


of controlling the elections of the people may 
produce, in the hands of any future wicked mi- 
niſter, ſupported by a venal or corrupt majority 
of a H of C- In a kingdom ſo large 
and populous as this, various muſt be the com- 
plexions and propenſities of men. In future con- 
junctures, under ſome future arbitrary miniſter, 
one, who may have likewiſe an army at his devo- 
tion, any forgeries may be admitted as facts any 
number of the moſt independant members may 
be accuſed of libels, and expelled the Houſe at 
his pleaſure, and in conſequence of chis very ex- 
ample rendered incapable of being replaced by 


thgir 


1 
their conſtituents. With the people, there- 
fore, who can enjoy neither place nor prefer- | 
ment, whoſe views are centered in thoſe two 
: grand objects, Liberty and Protection, this power 
Hould, as with the greateſt ſecurity, be lodged. 
For though it may ſometimes be attended with 
inconveniences, it will be found, in their hands, 
a great control upon the conduct of all mini- 
ſters, to engage them to at within the limits of 


their authority. 8 
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Such are the obvious principles of our conſti- | 
tution, my L—, which I have underſtood to be | 
the baſis of all laws, precedents, or authorities f 
whatever. To theſe * objects, there- | 

fore, ſhould your G 's attention be directed, | : 

| and not to the merely aa regulations of that "I 
ly which are exiſting to-day, and gone to- 
morrow.— Your G s advocates however, 
fer what purpoſes I ſhall forbear to name, have 
moſt ſtudiouſly avoided every examination of the 

| fame. Their precedents to eftabliſh the right of 
| — expulſion in the H of C are mani- 


feſtly introduced to elude the public ſcrutiny in- 
. to 
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ta the merits of the other queſtion z 45 that right 
has never yet been made a caſt of doubt. 


The power of expulſion in the H of 
remains ynqueſtionable. The necefli- 
ty of ſuch a pewer, my L- is.obvious te the 
meaneſt capacity, upon every principle of reaſon 
and juſtice, . It is a power not only conkiſtent 
with, but aiding the very. rights of the electors; 
_ who, having no authority in themſelves to annul 


their own choice, would, But for this power, in 


all cates, where their repreſentatives had, after 
election, abuſed their truſt, be left without re- 

medy, until a new parliament, It is, in ſhort. 
a power conſtituted for the ſecurity of the can» | 
ſtituents againſt every temptation by which their 
delegates i may be corrupted to betray their truſt. 
The exerciſe of this power, therefore, to he juſt, 
muſt be confined to that grand object alone, the 
approbation of the electors, who have an unqueſt- 
ionable right to paſs their final judgment upon 
their expelled member, and in conſequence there- 
of ta re-ele& him or not, as they (hall find juſt 
cauſe for the ſame, And furely, my Lon, it is 

| e ; 


: 1 ar 1 | 
thitly cenfoimable to every idea of malls and 
cmquity, that men thus appointed, and truſted by 
the public with their lives and fortunes, ſhould 
conſider their conſtituenta as parties equally een- 
cerned, at leaft, with themſelves, and as fach 
ſhould make ther intereſt the principal objes 
af their care. Acting, in a private, capacity, 
againſt a man's truſt, aid the learned judge 
Holt, is a formal renunciatien of that trait, | 


Surely then the violation of truſt, in a public 


character, merits at leaſt an equal forfeiture of 
the = _— 


Thus far, my wi. Juſtice and n have 
happily concurred 10 eftabliſh, upon principles 
of expediency, the right of expulſion in the 
H of C—— without infringement upon 
the more important rights of election. Here 
then we qught to draw the line, beyond which 
I am bold to aſſert we cannat venture one ſingle 
ſtep, without infinite hazard to the conſtitution. 
For if the fight of contxalling the election af 
the people, which is but the next ſtep, is thus 

veſted in the H. of ( and 1s there to 
be finally determined at Pep mere will and plea» 5 

ſure, 


* 


ſure, the people have loſt their only armour of 
defence againſt any future tyranny and opreſ- 
ſion. And would our anceſtors, can your 


G—ce imagine, ſo jealous, as they have ever 
appeared to be, of every the leaſt infringement 


upon their darling liberty, have granted ſuch a 
latitud: to diſcretionary power? No, my L—d, 


on the contrary, they have evinced a more than 


common vigilance, and . caution, in all caſes 
wherein the rights of election were in the leaſt 
concerned: and for the truth of this aſſertion, 
I appeal to every law, or act of legiſlative 
power; wherein, I dare pronounce, will be 


diſcovered, in almoſt every line, the ſtrongeſt 


marks of their great care to maintain inviolate 
the people's rights to a free and uninfluenced 
— | 


Such, I conceive, are the momentous objects 


of the public apprehenſions, which deſerve, 
at leaſt, to be weighed, in the ſame ſcale, againſt 


every argument which has been advanced in Ju- 


ſtification of a meaſure altogether new, and 


unſupported by any exatnple or precedent what · 
18 I ſay procegent, my L=d, notwithſtand · 


ing 
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ing the introduction of Mr. Walpole's Cafe, 


which, I am bold to ſay, is defective in every 


point that materially affects the queſtion: and 


the explanation of the meaning of that H. 
of C 
as it is deſtitute of probability. 


If the H of C——s really meant nothing 
more by their rejection of Mr. Taylor, as well 
as Mr. Walpole, than a mere warning to the 


burgeſſes of Lynn, they manifeſtly made a 


ſcandalous ſacrifice of their juſtice to a moſt 


idle compliment, by declaring that Mr. Taylor 
was not duly elected; who, agreeable to the prin- 


ciples laid down by your G—ce's advocates, 


was moſt aſſuredly duly elected: a ſuggeſtion 


fraught with the greateſt calumny upon the 
wiſdom, truth, and juſtice of that Houſe. We 


may however indulge a ſuppoſition likewiſe, 


more reaſonable and more conſiſtent, in my opi- 
nion, with the propriety of their conduct: and 
this is; that they meant rather an explanation 


of their former reſolutions, which, being too 
imperfectly drawn, were not underſtood by the 


1 of Lynn, in the full ſenſe the Houſe 
| moſt 


—s, upon this caſe, is as void of reaſon, 


14! 
moſt probably mearit to convey the ſame. They 
| therefore intended rather an amendment, in or. 


ger to deliver more clearly, to Mr. Walpote's 
oonſtituents, their ſentiments, not only of the 
heinouſneſs of his crime, but of the degree of 
puniſhment likewiſe they thought deſerving to 
attend it. At the ſame time, to corivince the bur- * 
geſſes of Lynn, that they meant no infringement 
upon their juſt rights and freedom of election, 
they declared Mr. Taylor wt duly ektred; but 
vacate the election, in order to give the bur- 
geſſes of Lynn an opportunity of re-conlider- 
| ing their choice, with their — 
Jadgment upon the fame, 


Thus far I have endeavoured to explam my 
free and candid ſentiments upon theſe two 
grand conſtitutional queſtions—queſtions of the 
utmoſt moment, my L—q, to the future well. 
being of this government. If the independency 
of parliamems be eſſentiul to che preſervation of 
our happy conftitution, the freedom of par- 
tiamentary elections muſt be the moſt ratmable, 
and facred branch of the rights and priviteges 
of Engliſhmen; as the freedom of election is 


o 
. * 
the 


ö 


LT 
the grand barrier of popular liberty, againſt every 
incroackmertt of arbitrary Power. Ne 


Such, my L-, is the firm baſis upon which 
every principle of our happy conſtitution is erec- 
red; it is the greateſt bulwark of our liberties, 
Fhich our provident anceftors have carefully 
eftabliſhed as the beſt, and indeed only perma- 


nent ſecurity againſt . innovation of tyranny, 


and oppreſſion, * g 


To this moſt important object, therefore, of 


the people's apprehenfions, it is now become, 
not only neceſſary for the public peace, my 
L-, but expedient on your G- ce's own ac- 


count, to beſtow ſome ſhare of ſerious attention. 


Vain, otherwiſe, are the attempts of any pen- 


ſioner upon g——t, to miſlead the judgment 


of the public, by cries of falſe alarm: vain are 
their endeavours to eſtabliſh the propriety of this 
new doftrine upon mere uſages of — 
* may quote precedent upon precedent, my 
L--d, until che accumulative pile ſhall aſcend to 


8 heaven; 
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| heaven; they never can ſubvert this great con- 
ſtitutional truth; it ever will, my L--d, revert 
to its firſt fixed and immutable principles, which 
are the genuine offspring of all true liberty. By 


true liberty, my L--d, I mean that liberty which 


is totally ſequeſtered from every idea of licen- 
tiouſneſs. God knows, they are but too fre- 
quently connected together; nor can your G--ce, 


I fear, annihilate the one, without endangering 
the very exiſtence of the other. 


Ir is that liberty, my L—d, for which the 
people feel upon this preſent occaſion, and 
which, they now apprehend, will be greatly af- 
feed by ſome late determinations ; ; and, not- 
withſtanding the contempt with which the peo- 
ple of late have been treated, their judgments 
are not to be trifled with, nor are their liberties 


to be infringed upon with impunity, They are, 


take my word for it, my L--d, the ſource of all 
power and 1 in the firſt eſtabliſhment 
t; and although, for the pre- 
ſervation of their rights and Properties, they 
have 


"if 
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have ſubmitted, and are ſtill willing to ſubmit, 
to the expediency of magiſtracy, they never will 
acknowledge to have committed to their ma- 
giſtrates, an unlimited authority, to deprive 
them of thoſe rights and liberties, as their ca- | 
prices or unreaſonable paſſions ſhould direct. 


For the prevention of ſuch abuſes, 1 under- 
ſtand, my L—, our anceſtors thoughs'! it neceſſary 
to lodge a principal ſhare of g - with the 

people themſelves, by granting 3 an equ al par- 
ticipation of juriſdiction in our government, with 
the c—n and p—rs of the r—m; hence 
aroſe the very inſtituion of the H of O 
the members of which, I am bold to aver, were 
appointed by the people, as their deputies, to act 
for them, being too numerous themſelves to be 
conveened together ®. 


To 


In the ſupport of this opinion, I ſhall take the liberty to 
| obſerve, that, although the preciſe time that the C——s 


þecame a . of the legiſlature re remains undetermined, it 
3 is 


=] 


'To conclude, my L d: From the chro, 
nieles of all times your G- ce may diſcover, 


bs nevertheleſs preſutneable that they were not regularly ad: 


of ſummons, of any knights, eitizens, and burgeſſes; now ox- | 
tant, is of no ancienter date than the forty-ninth of that 
king's reign : whereas that learned judge and profound law- 
1 er, Bracton, who, by a reaſonable computation of time, muſt 
have lived near the days of Rickard J. has delivered down 


to us, as the eſtabliſhed maxim in his days, that whatever 
Was then approved and —_— 1 


Firſt, By the conſent of the great men ; 
Secondly, By the general agreement of the commonalegs 
Thirdly, With the regal authority firſt obtained ; 


That had ever the force of a law. 


This authority 1 mention, in order to evince che certainty 
of the people poſſeſſing and exerciſing the right of giving their 
aſſent to all laws, in common with the Ring and great men 
of the realm, prior to the regular eſtabliſhment of the 
H of C It ſerves likewiſe to corroborate the 
reaſon I have advanced, as the fundamental cauſe of the in- 
ſtitution of that aſſembly; and which will fully juſtify my 
poſition, that they were nominated as the people's deputies. 


that 
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that exttrabrdinary ſeverities have never yet been 


8 t: they may check the evil for a while, 
but take my word for it, my Lond, it will 
generally return with re-itereted violence, to 
render the effects, not only ſalutary but per- 
manent, the meaſures muſt be adapted to the 
complexion of the times, the genius of the 
people, and the nature of their conſtitution, 
It is unneceſſary, my L——d, to ſeek for pre- 
cedents to eſtabliſh whatever is, in itſelf, con- 
ſtitutionally juſt and equitable; and ſhould 
theſe advantages be ever wanting in your G—ce's 
favour, precedents will make little or no impreſ- 
ſion' upon the minds of the people : they are 
ſenſible, my L d, (nay they have ſeen. 
but too much of late) that precedents, how- 
ever juſt in their firſt eſtabliſhment, may be 
_ eafily changed from objects that were highly 
| proper, to objects that are totally improper. In 
ſhort, my L——d, the confidence of the people, 
jn their governours, can never be reſtored, but 
by a change of meaſures; they muſt have a 
ps —— 5 ſecurity 


11 
ſecurity for their future rights and liberties, 
by expreſs laws, ſetting expreſs limits to the 
power of their rulers, circumſeribing the mea- 
ſure of that power, as well as of their ſub- 
jection, and reſtraining alike the nee, : 

both of the — and governed. 


